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Abstract 



Using 2005 data from the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Third School Nutrition Dietary Assessment survey, 
this study examines the contribution of school meals to the food and nutrient intake of children in food-secure, 
marginally secure, and food-insecure households. The study finds that children from food-insecure and marginally 
secure households receive a larger proportion of their food and nutrient intakes at school than do children from 
highly secure households. This difference is partially explained by the higher participation rates of the insecure and 
marginally secure in school meal programs. The average amount of foods and nutrients consumed were similar 
across food security levels, except that children from marginally secure households consumed fewer calories (and 
thus nutrients) than both other groups. Breakfast skipping was significantly more common among the food-insecure 
and marginally secure children. Even at schools with breakfast programs, 20 percent of children from food-insecure 
and marginally secure households did not eat breakfast, for reasons that will require further study to explore. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the School Breakfast Program (SBP) seek to 
provide nutritious meals to low-income children for free or at a reduced price and are important 
parts of the nation’s safety net. In 2007, 16 percent of households with children experienced food 
insecurity (Nord 2009). Given President Obama’s goal of ending childhood hunger by 2015 and the 
upcoming reauthorization of the NSLP and the SBP, understanding the role of school meals in the 
diets of disadvantaged children is crucial. 

What Is the Issue? 

School nutrition policies are faced with balancing the needs of children from food insecure 
households and concerns about childhood obesity. Although there is recent work on the 
relationship of school meals and obesity, less is known about the dietary intakes of children from 
less-food-secure households and the contribution of school meals to their diets. This report, 
therefore, focuses on the diets of children from food-insecure and marginally food-secure 
households and the school meals they consume. 

Using data from the third School Nutrition Dietary Assessment Study (SNDA-III), this study 
examines the school-day diets of a national sample of children who attended public schools in 2005. 
Children from food-insecure households are compared with children from marginally food-secure 
households and highly food-secure households in five areas: (1) background characteristics; (2) 
intakes of calories, nutrients, and foods; (3) the contribution of school meals to their daily intakes; 
(4) percentage of school lunch portions consumed; and (5) rate of meal skipping. 

What Did the Study Find? 

Children from food-insecure or marginally food-secure households were more disadvantaged 
than highly food-secure children in household income, family stmcture, and parent education. For 
example, 90 percent and 85 percent of the food-insecure and marginally secure households, 
respectively, reported incomes below 185 percent of the federal poverty level (and hence were 
eligible for free or reduced-price meals) compared with 27 percent of the highly food-secure 
households. Correspondingly large majorities of children from food-insecure and marginally food- 
secure households participated in NSLP. However, far fewer participated in SBP: 37 percent of 
those from food-insecure households and 26 percent of those from marginally secure households. 

Daily calories consumed were similar for children from food-insecure and highly secure 
households. Furthermore, very few significant differences emerged from the analysis of diet quality 
in terms of either nutrients or types of foods eaten when comparing the insecure with the highly 
secure. Both groups consumed similarly low amounts of fruits and vegetables relative to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USD A) recommendations (less than one and one-quarter cups of each 
food group). However, children from marginally secure households consumed significantly fewer 
calories than those in either of the other two groups (and, accordingly, smaller amounts of many 
other nutrients). 

School meals represented a larger proportion of the school-day caloric and nutrient intakes of 
children from food-insecure and marginally secure households relative to children from highly 
secure households. On average, children from highly secure households obtained 16 percent of their 
daily calories from school meals while children from insecure and marginally secure households 
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obtained 26 and 24 percent, respectively. This difference is only partially explained by the lower 
participation rates of the highly secure in the school meal programs. Participants from highly secure 
households obtained 27 percent of their daily calories from school meals while participants from 
insecure households obtained 32 percent. The same pattern was observed for many nutrients and 
foods. One large significant difference was for calcium intakes; participants from insecure 
households obtained 47 percent of their daily calcium from school meals compared with 38 percent 
for participants from highly secure households. 

This study also examined whether food-insecure lunch participants were more or less likely to 
consume all of the items they selected. Exploratory analysis of this topic, also known as “plate 
waste,” took advantage of the SNDA-III menu survey to construct a measure of the percentage 
consumed by NSLP participants among foods selected as part of school lunches. The values for this 
variable ranged widely and sometimes exceeded 100 percent, indicating some possible food trading 
or sharing. The median amount consumed was approximately 100 percent for all major food groups, 
except for vegetables, for which the median percentage consumed was 68 percent. No significant 
differences were found in percentages consumed across the food security groups. Limitations of this 
approach were small sample sizes and lack of data on foods selected but not even tasted. 

Lasdy, breakfast skipping was significantly more common among food-insecure and marginally 
secure children. Even at schools with breakfast programs, 20 percent of children from food-insecure 
and marginally secure households did not eat any breakfast. Regardless of food-security status, 
breakfast skippers, on average, did not make up calories missed later in the day. Furthermore, 
breakfast skippers tended to be from households with lower incomes than consumers, to be obese 
more often, and were less likely to be reported as in excellent health. 

This analysis raises two areas for future research. 

1. Why did children from insecure and marginally secure households skip breakfast at a 
higher rate than other children when the SBP was available to them? What policies 
could increase SBP participation? 

2. Is the finding that children from marginally secure households consume less 
corroborated by other databases and, if so, what might explain this surprising finding? 

How Was the Study Conducted? 

SNDA-III data are from a nationally representative sample of public school students in grades 1 
to 12 in 2005. Data collected include 24-hour dietary recalls of students and parent surveys on 
background characteristics and the USD A food-security module. In addition, the study collected 
detailed data on foods offered on school menus. Using the publicly available data from SNDA-III, 
this report compares average food and nutrient intakes on a single school-day across the three food 
security groups. Intakes were assessed over the full day and for breakfast and lunch separately. Mean 
intakes are presented both with and without adjusting for other background characteristics. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and the School Breakfast Program (SBP) are 
intended to promote children’s health and well-being by providing nutritious meals to low-income 
children for free or at a reduced price (and to higher-income children at a subsidized price) and are 
important parts of the nation’s safety net. Established in 1946, the NSLP in fiscal year (FY) 2008 
served more than 30.5 million children per school day, of whom 60 percent received lunches free or 
at a reduced price (USDA FNS 2009a). The SBP was piloted starting in 1966 and became a 
permanent program in 1975 (USDA FNS 2009b). Although targeted to districts serving low-income 
children and children who traveled a long way to school, the program is now offered in 85 percent 
of public schools that offer the NSLP (Gordon et al. 2007a). It still predominantly serves children 
from low-income families — 81 percent of SBP breakfasts were served free or at a reduced price in 
FY 2008. Both programs are federally funded and are administered at the federal level by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA), Food and Nutrition Service (FNS); FY2008 expenditures were 
more than $9.3 billion for the NSLP and more than $2.4 billion for the SBP (USDA FNS 2009a, 
2009b). 

One part of USDA’s mission (as outlined in its 2005-2010 strategic plan) is “improvements in 
access to federal nutrition assistance programs as the centerpiece of the federal strategy to reduce 
and prevent hunger among low-income people” (USDA 2006). USDA developed and uses food 
security measures to monitor the extent of food insecurity in the population and to identify those 
groups most in need of nutrition assistance. It defines food insecurity as “the lack of access to 
adequate food because of insufficient money or other resources for food” (Nord 2007). 

The NSLP and SBP are up for reauthorization in 2010, so it is an opportune time to consider 
how well the programs are meeting their goals. In the past decade, the goals of school nutrition 
policy have broadened from ensuring that children receive adequate nutrition to include addressing 
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